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Is War Impairing Our Moral Standards? 


_Announcer: 


_The editors of The Reader's 
Digest, America’s most widely-read 
magazine, welcome you to one of 
the most exciting radio hours on 
the air. It’s the first of the five 
big 10th Anniversary broadcasts on 
America’s Town Meeting, the pro- 
gram that gives both sides of ques- 
tions vital to you. 

Tonight here at the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium in Los Angeles, 
California, are four distinguished 
guests who will discuss a question 
that affects every man, woman, and 
child, “Are We Losing Our Moral 
Standards?” 

To open this timely discussion, 
here is the founder and moderator 
of America’s Town Meeting, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 
(Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. As we 
begin the first of our series of five 
anniversary broadcasts leading up 
to our 10th Anniversary, May 31, 


_ we'd like to invite your cooperation 


in making this series an outstand- 
ing success. In the first place, the 
topics for the series were selected 
on the basis of your votes by mail 
and the questionnaires submitted to 
various Town Meeting audiences. 

Tonight’s subject, “Are We Los- 
ing Our Moral Standards?” com- 
bines your many suggestions for 
programs on juvenile delinquency, 
religion, and morals, We were 
fortunate indeed to secure two 
great Hollywood stars, Miss Irene 
Dunne and Mr. Eddie Cantor; an 
outstanding philosopher, Mr. Will 
Durant; and the conspicuously suc- 
cessful Beverly Hills minister, the 
Reverend J. Herbert Smith, to dis- 
cuss this question. 

Next week from Kansas City, 
Missouri, we will bring you the 
discussion of the question, ‘Are 
Our Returning Veterans Get a 
Square Deal?” 

The following week we return 
to New York for discussion of the 
topic, “Is National Planning and 
Government Regulation a Threat 
to Democracy?” The following 
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week the topic will be, “Are We 
Solving America’s Race Problem?” 
And, on May 31, the date of our 
10th Anniversary, on the most 
popular subject in response to 
your questionnaires, we'll discuss 
the topic, “Russia and America— 
Postwar Rivals or Allies?” 

These are essentially your selec- 
tions, so why not tell your friends 


about these important discussions. 


and the questions on which every 
American is seeking light and in- 
formation. 

To begin this very fundamental 
discussion, our topic is, “Are We 
Losing Our Moral Standards?” at 
a time when we see atound us 
widespread evidences of moral de- 
generation on the one hand and 
heroic sacrifice for our highest 
ideals on the other. Our speakers 
this evening will state the case 
dramatically and effectively for 
both sides. 

In addition to the questions from 
th:s representative Los Angeles 
audience, Mr. Lewis Browne, 
author and lecturer, and a familiar 
voice to Town Meeting listeners, 
will act as our special interrogator 
and attempt to find flaws in the 
argument of each speaker.. So now 
we hear first from the widely pop- 
ular J. Herbert Smith, minister of 
All Saints Church in Beverly Hills, 
Mr. Smith. (Applause.) 


Mr. Smith: 


I once heard a story about a 
young girl who went to her 
spiritual advisor to confess the sin 
of vanity. She explained that she 
had often gazed into her mirror 
and said, “My, what a beautiful 


creature I am.” Her wise old 
pastor, after giving her a discern- 
ing look replied, “Well, my dear, 
you don’t have a thing to worry 
about. You haven’t committed a 
sin, you've made a _ mistake.” 
(Laughter.) 

Tonight you and I are going 
to look into our mirrors. But, let 
us be honest and tell what we see 
and not what we think we see. 
The question is, “Are we losing 
our moral standards?” 

According to what I see in my 
looking glass, yes. I see our prison 
population has doubled since 1927; 
thet our crime bill is 40 million 
dollars daily; and that juvenile 
delinquency has increased by stag- 
gering percentages, especially in 
defense areas. 

I see that American housewives 
spent $1,200,000,000 for food in 
black markets last year. 

My mirror tells me that America 
had a $7,000,000 liquor bill in 
1944, and that adds up, to my way 
of reckoning, to considerable self- 
indulgence. ; 

I see that America leads the 
world in our rate of divorce and 
homicide. One out of five mar- 
tiages end in the divorce court. 
Here in Los Angeles County alone 
our rate is about one divorce for 
every marriage. I see also an alarin- 
ing drop in the number of children 
who are receiving regular religious 
instruction. 


But, I see worse things than 
these in my mirror, for as you 
know, these things that I have just 
mentioned are the result of some- 
thing much more fundamental. I 
see too many Americans who have 
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no definite standards of right and 
wrong. . We. kicked up a lot of 
dust when we went off the gold 
standard, but I haven’t heard much 
complaint since we lost our moral 
standards. 

I see our best people worship- 
ping the almighty dollar instead 
of the Almighty God. I see too 
much ignorance that results in 
the disfiguration of our democracy 
with race prejudice, class arro- 
gance, isolation, and sordid 
hatreds. 

I see too few putting the com- 
mon good above self interests. I 
see our American press, in too 
many instances, glamorizing evil 
and accentuating the sordid and 
scandalous, almost to the total 
eclipse of higher values. Then 
they tell us that you and I want it 
that way. 


I see thousands of our people 
living in smelly slums which are a 
disgrace to our Republic and a 
menace to the health and social 
well-being of our country (ap- 
plause) and furthermore, I see 
twelve million of our best young 
men and women conditioned to 
sacrifice and convinced that this 
war is the greatest outrage that 
mankind has ever committed. I 
see them returning with high 
hopes, only to be disillusioned by 
double talk, compromise, rationali- 


zation, and selfishness on every | 


‘side. (Applause.) 

Yes, we are rich in everything in 
America but moral righteousness. 
No wonder we fail to inspire our 
neighbors and even some of our 
Allies to have confidence in our 


leadership. Some of them are not 
so sure that our democracy works. 

As for myself I think that we 
have the soundness and best ide- 
ology on earth. But, if we want - 
to keep subversive ideologies out 
of America, you and I must supply 
the moral and spiritual controls 
for family life, business practices, 
and other relationships so that it 
will be as plain as the nose on 
your face that our American 
democracy is better than any ism 
or all the isms combined. (Ap- 
plause.) 

These are a few of the things 
that I see in my looking glass— 
things that reveal the weakness 
of our moral conscience. You 
know that there was a time when 
Christianity was the soul of our 
democracy and of our civilization, 
but this is no longer true. We 
can’t organize our world for last- 
ing peace, and we can’t take the 
lead in reconstructing our world 
as we ought to take, unless we 
regain our moral conscience. 

What we need is a new birth of 
faith in the hearts of the in- 
dividuals, ordinary fellows like you 
and me. Without faith we could 
never have produced the instru- 
ments of war on such a wide and 
vast scale. It took faith to put 
out one hundred thousand planes 
per month. Faith can and must 
work even more effectively to pro- 
vide the instruments of peace. Faith 
can show us the true worth of 
each individual, whether his skin 
is white, yellow, or black. 

Faith will lead us, as a Nation, 
to find unity in our diversity. If 
we can get all groups, classes, 
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creeds, and colors pulling together 
in a constructive teamwork, then 
America will be a democracy, po- 
litically, socially, and economically. 

We hear a lot of talk about re- 
educating the Germans and the 
Japanese in the art of democratic 
living, and so we must if they are 
to learn how to live in harmony 
in the family of nations. But, let’s 
not forget that we have a big job 
of education to do right here at 
(Applause.) We need to 
get back to the faith of our 
fathers. Faith in God, faith in 
our fellowmen, and faith in our 
democracy. (Applause.) 

You know, that I as a Christian 
minister, ought to be on the other 
side of this fence. Well, when I 
see more American citizens ful- 
filling their responsibility by help- 
ing to rid our communities of 
poverty. and disease; when I see 
more leaders, no longer tolerating 
bigotry and worship of the mate- 
rial in our clubs, schools, and 
even our churches; when I see 
many more people stop belittling 
minorities and starting to do some- 
thing to elevate their position in 
life; when I see Americans every- 
where putting their trust in God 
above their money that bears that 
inscription, then I shall gladly lift 
my voice with Mr. Cantor and Dr, 
Durant in gratitude to God that 
at long last America is getting 
better every day in every way. 
(Applause.) : 
Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
see you have won the approval of 
Miss Irene Dunne on that and 


I can. 


even Eddie Cantor joined in the 
applause. But, let’s hear now from 
one of the best-read philosophers 
in America, Dr. Will Durant. Dr. 
Durant. (Applause.) 


Dr. Durant: 


I should define morality as the 
cooperation of the individual with 
the group—of the part with the 
whole. We are not losing our 
moral standards. We are merely 
adjusting them by trial and error 
to the changed conditions of an 
industrial society. Our moral code 
changed when we passed from the 
hunting stage to agriculture, in- 
volving a change for example from 
polygamy to monogamy. 

We must expect some similar re- 
adjustment in passing from agri- 
culture to industry. Very few 
women in this elite audience have 
had or will have so large a family 
as their grandmothers had. Is this 
a sign of immorality on your part? 
Certainly not. It is an adjustment 
to new conditions. 

The industrial revolution has put 
a premium on quality and skill, 
rather than on the plodding pa- 
tience of great numbers of men. 
The progress of medicine has so 
lowered the death rate that if the 
old birth rate continued our cities 
would suffocate with fertility. In 
the agricultural regime, the family 
was the unit of production; that is, 
the land was tilled by the family 
working together and, therefore, 
the family needed to be held to- 
gether almost at any cost. 

In an industrial or urban society, 
the family is no longer the unit 
of production. The continuity of 


the family is not as vital as it used 
to be. And a certain measure of 
divorce arises, not as a sign of im- 
morality, but as one more ad- 
justment to a changed mode of 
economic life. 

In an agricultural society, woman 
finds nearly all her work in the 
home. The industrial revolution 
has taken most of that work out 
of the home into the factory, and 
women have followed it there to 
recapture economic function. As 
their independence increased, they 
lost some of their old timidity and 
pretended weakness, and perhaps 
some of that strategic retreat which 
is known as modesty. But Dr. Smith 
will agree with me that they have 
gained commensurately in vivacity, 
loveliness, and charm. 

There is no question that there 
are elements of weakness, danger, 
and disgrace in the life of our 
time—too much crime, too much 
sexual irregularity, too many slums, 
too much divorce. Long ago some 
of us called for a moral statesman- 
ship to heal these sores. Doubt- 
less the war brings, and will fur- 
ther bring, a temporary loosen- 
ing of morals. We must not be 
frightened by this transient phase, 
nor base our judgments upon it. 

Juvenile delinquency has in- 
creased, but crime in general 
through all ages has decreased. 
According to the figures of the 
FBI, crime fell from 1,530,000 in 
1941 to 1,381,000 in 1943. One 
percent of our population is tainted 
with crime. 

This brings us to the only other 
point that I can make at this time 


—that the horrible instances upon 


which our pessimists base their 
despondency are rare exceptions in 
American life. Our newspapers 
feature those exceptions because we 
like to read about the unusual. 
Virtue has no news value pre- 
cisely because it is so common. A 
man will never make the front- 
page by being faithful to his wife, 
but if he kills her his reputation 
is established. (Laughter.) 

For every divorce among your 
friends, you know a dozen decent 
and reasonably happy families such 
as I visited the other evening, a 
husband fond of his wife, a wife 
admiring her able husband, both 
of them happy in their children, 
and keeping their home proudly 
spick-and-span. 

I see everywhere about me 
evidences of returning moral 
health. Young wives are eager to 
have children. Motherhood has 
become fashionable again—even in 
Hollywood. (Laughter.) Nearly 
everybody here has given blood to 
the Red Cross. Did you not see 
there all classes of men and women 
giving blood? Even returning 
soldiers ? 

A few years ago our pessimists 
thought that our youth were going 
to the devil. Look at these young 
men now rising from scratch, 
with hardly any spiritual or phys- 
ical preparation, standing up to the 
terrors and responsibilities of war 
on a dozen simultaneous fronts, 
destroying two dictators in three 
days, and moving on everywhere 
to victory. Could a demoralized 
youth have done this incredible 
job? (Applause.) 


Ona recent Tokyo raid a fire 
bomb in a Superfortress fell from 
its rack and burst into flame. A 
young sergeant picked up the 
molten mass in his bare hands, 
threw it out and saved the ship 
and crew at the loss of his hands. 
Thousands of our young men have 
shown such heroism in this war. 

See our soldiers in the streets, 
in the trains, in our homes— 
cheerful, kindly, courteous, even 
when they are wet. I doubt if any 
nation in history ever mustered 
in so fine a set of lads from so 
fine a background of good moth- 
ers and decent homes. (Applause.) 

I defined morality as the co- 
operation of the part with the 
whole. The highest morality, there- 
fore, would be cooperation with 
the largest whole. At San Fran- 
cisco we move imperfectly toward 
that higher morality. We may 
make it possible for a man to be 
faithful at once to his country and 
to all humanity. In that perspec- 
tive the moral level of our time 
may be the highest in the Nation’s 
history. I rejoice to have lived 
in an age of such heroic enterprise, 
such farseeing statemanship, and 
such undiscourageable implementa- 
tion of the finest moral ideals of 
mankind. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr, Durant. Now, 
friends, it’s very difficult for your 
moderator to restrain himself from 
saying all he’d like to about our 
next speaker. She’s just as lovely 


as you know her on the screen and, 


she’s one of Hollywood’s leading 
citizens who has always taken an 


active interest in community prob- 
lems and as a wife and mother is 
as deeply concerned as every wife 
and mother in our audience tonight 
about the question, “Are We Los- 
ing Our Moral Standards?” It’s a 
deep privilege to present to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, Miss Irene 
Dunne. (Applause.) 


Miss Dunne: 


It’s an old story I’m going to 
tell you, but its moral is as modern 
as the stratoliner of tomorrow. It’s 
about a very dangerous curve in a 
dangerous mountain road which 
was causing an alarming number 
of accidents. As a result, an in- 
creasing number of victims were 
being carried to the local hospital 
which was soon filled to overflow- 
ing. The townspeople met in the 
old town hall and decided that 
they must build a bigger and better 
hospital. A quiet little old lady 
arose and asked mildly, “Why not 
just straighten the curve?” 

There are equally dangerous 
curves on the highway of life to- 
day. Yet we give most of our 
thought to building more and 
larger institutions. Mr. Smith has 
told you about the increase in 
juvenile delinquency, black-market 
operations, bootlegging, promiscu- 
ous divorce, and neglect of chil- - 
dren, the misuse of narcotics and 
alcohol. 

We all know these things under- 
mine our spiritual way of life, 
engender disregard and lack of 
respect for religion and the home 
and lead to general decline of the 
standards and agencies that make 
for human decency. That they have 


increased steadily over the years is 
an acknowledged fact. That war 
has given them an impetus is like- 
wise evident on all sides. 

Do you know that Mr, J. Edgar 
Hoover stated only last month, 
Dr. Durant, that 17-year-old boys 
and 18-year-old girls committed 
more crimes than any other age 
groups? What has happened to the 
responsibility of our parents? That 
this situation will continue to in- 
crease unless it is checked and com- 
bated is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

I don’t know of any instance 
in the history of the world where 
forces of evil voluntarily subsided 
of themselves without a struggle. 
Do you, Dr. Durant? All kinds 
of remedies have been suggested— 
bigger and better playgrounds, 
nursery schools, better housing 
conditions—all good suggestions— 
things that will help. But could it 
be possible that we are overlooking 
one of the most contributory causes 
—the dangerous curves of our edu- 
cational system today? 

Is it possible that our boys and 
girls are being taught that there 
is no such thing as right and 
wrong—that right and wrong are 
purely a matter of whether a thing 
works or not, how you feel about 
it, whether it’s expedient, and the 
catchword is “Don’t be dogmatic— 
everything depends upon one’s 
standard of values, one’s personal 
judgment.” Consequently our chil- 
dren are coming out of our schools 
with no fixed standards of right 
and wrong. 

It seems to me that too many 
children are being taught that right 
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and wrong, truth and error, are 
only what is expedient, what ap- 
peals to you, what you can get 
away with, I must say, Dr. Durant, 
although I’m not a philosopher, 
that many of the things you've just 
said sound to me strangely like ex- 
pediency. 

I wonder how much of this kind 
of teaching can be laid at the door 
of extreme progressivism in educa- 
tion? Now, don’t get me wrong, 
I’m not condemning progressive 
education. I think that much that 
they advocate is splendid. They’re 
making learning very attractive. 
Their technique, therefore, in many 
cases is great. But I do think that 
this ideology of expediency is 
definitely lowering our moral 
standards. (Applause.) 

Unless our boys and girls are 
given a sense of right and wrong, 
a sense of obligation to someone 
higher than themselves, then there’s 
no human force in the world to 
stop their headlong plunge. It is 
something like the old free wheel- 
ing in automobiles—just as soon 
as you take your foot off the gas, 
the car plunges ahead without re- 
straint. 

We hear on all sides about the 
students’ rampant absenteeism, in 
some cases reported as high as 60 
percent, which means that many 
children are out of school more 
than they are in school. That’s 
pretty bad, isn’t it? 

In the scheme for postwar plan- 
ning, with which we ate now so 
rapidily becoming engrossed, bil- 
lions of dollars are being ear- 
marked for good roads, public 
buildings and works, unemploy- 


ment relief, but very little for 
public education. I'd like, there- 
fore, to offer a couple of definite 
recommendations: 

One, that the profession of 
teaching be elevated from the 
status of public servant it now 
holds to the professional status it 
deserves (applause); that the stand- 
ards of training for teachers be 
made more rigid and the rewards 
and honors be in keeping with the 
responsibility involved. (Ap- 
plause.) In other word, that the 
professon of teaching be made as 
alluring, as enticing, as gainful fi- 
nancially as that of the actress, 
writer, doctor, lawyer, painter. 
(Applause.) 

Two, that education be sold to 
the youth of today and tomorrow 
with the same appeal and intensity 
that are utilized in the selling of 
our commercial products to the 
buying public. (Applause.) 

We must acknowledge that we're 
facing a new and perplexing world, 
a crowded world of conflicting in- 
terests of class and race, a world 
scrambling for position, power, 
and security, and at the same time 
a world of increasing leisure. In 
this new and untried social order, 
we shall need all our Christian 
virtues, all the discipline, justice, 
and wisdom—especially wisdom— 
that we can summon to our com- 
mand. We can acquire these qua- 
lities only through the channels of 
education. 

Please remember that our subject 
tonight is “Are We Losing Our 


- as much faith as Dr. Durant and 


Mr. Cantor have in the American 
people, but we do think that it’s 


~ time we face some of the dangers 


Moral Standards,’ not have we 


lost them. Mr. Smith and I are 
not pessimistic and we have just 
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that threaten our young people of 
today and give to them the guid- 
ing principles of right and wrong 
that inspired the Founders of this 
Republic. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Irene Dunne, for a 
grand contribution to our program. 
I wonder if there is anyone in 
America who doesn’t feel as if he 
knows Eddie Cantor, Ida, and their 
five famous daughters. (Laughter.) 
There are few people in this coun- 
try who have done more to help 
others and have taken a more active 
part in public affairs than Eddie 
Cantor. A leading figure in his 
profession, a friend of millions, 
and a great American citizen, 
ladies and gentlemen, I give you 
Eddie Cantor. (Applause.) 


Mr. Cantor: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. I love 
Irene Dunne. (Laughter.) She's 
not only a great actress, she’s really 
a public-spirited citizen and she has 
some good arguments. I wish (Ap- 
plause)—-I wish she was on our 
side. (Laughter.) I sit next to 
Will Durant—no sex! (Laughter. ) 

You know, ladies and gentlemen, 
if I thought for one moment that 
everything that the Reverend 
Smith and Irene Dunne said about 
our morals is absolutely so, I'd 
be scared to death to sit on this 
platform without police protection. 
According to your very own sta- 
tistics, a goodly part of the audi- 
ence here tonight must be a 


very disreputable and dissolute lot 
(laughter), and will all of you who 
answer that description, please get 
out. (Laughter.) Vm _ particular 
about the company I keep. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

You know, I’m only an actor— 
well, I’m a comedian. Let’s be 
honest—I’m a drug salesman on a 
radio program, (Laughter.) Vm 
not going to quote a lot of figures 
because all I know about statistics 
is that according to the law of 
averagcs, when a man has five chil- 
dren, they just simply can’t all be 
daughters. (Laughter). 

If you want to take my picture, 
take it fast. I’m very nervous. 
Thank you, very much. (Applause 
and laughter.) When may I see 
the proofs. (Laughter.) 


Now seriously, ladies and gentle- 
men, let’s take a look at the other 
side of the ball—the side you don’t 
read about in the papers—the side 
that.Dr. Durant spoke about. A 
hundred families lead decent law- 
abiding lives. You never hear a 

-word about them. One family gets 
into trouble and that’s front-page 
news. Everything about the war is 
front-page news—war marriages, 
war crimes, war babies, victory 
girls, the bobby-sock brigade. 

And wait a minute—let’s stop. 
What about these bobby-sockers— 
the teen-age boys and girls? Ac- 
cording to figures, that’s where our 
great juvenile delinquency problem 
comes from, But let me give you 
the side you never hear about—just 
one sidelight. These are the kids 
who love swing. They buy 90 per 
cent of the phonograph records in 
this country, 85 per cent of the 
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sheet ‘music. They put better than 
75 per cent of the nickels into the 
juke boxes. It is their purchases 
and interests that put songs on the 
Hit Parade. 

Now, if you heard the broadcast 
of the Hit Parade last Saturday 
night, you know that the song in 
fifth place was “Just a Prayer 
Away.” The bobby-sockers put that 
song on the Hit Parade. “Just a 
Prayer Away.” Does that sound 
immoral to you? (Applause.) 

Just last night, ladies and gentle- 
men, we brought to a close on our 
program an essay contest for high 
school students on the subject of 
“Juvenile Delinquency,’ and in 
four weeks we received 100,000 en- 
tries. Of the thousands I read per- 
sonally, I want to say this: Amer- 
ica’s youth is capable of solving 
its own problem. Just given them 
a little help, you parents. That’s 
all they need. (Applause.) 

Now, I shouldn’t repeat this but 
I have it here on my paper and I’m 
going to do my best. You know, 
Dr. Durant told you that. the 
church membership is greater today 
than at any time in the history of 
this country, and that, my dear 
friends, despite the fact that mil- 
lions of our men are out of the 
country. I get letters from them 
too. Reading their words I know 
that foxholes, tanks, and the gun 
turrets of B-29’s can be churches, 
too. God is all over. (Applause.) 

Now, what about marriage. Let’s 
take marriage. I understand that in 
1943, marriages reached a record 
high in this country. You say yes, 
but how will they turn out? Well, 
how will they turn out? Ida’s 
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EDDIE CANTOR—Mr. Cantor, mo- 
tion-picture, stage, and radio come- 
dian, needs little introduction. He 
was born in New York City in 
1892. He received his formal edu- 
cation in the public schools and at 
Wood’s Business School. His the- 
atrical career began in vaudeville 
and continued in many plays and 
stage shows which toured the 
country. He made his first appear- 
ance in motion pictures in 1926. 

Mr. Cantor is the founder of the 
Eddie Cantor Camp Committee 
which makes it possible for poor 
and undernourished boys to have 
vacations in the country. He is 
president of the Jewish Theatrical 
Guild of America; a member of 
the board of directors of Surprise 
Lake Camp; president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Radio Artists; 
and is active in Jewish as well as 
Christian charities and in national 
and patriotic movements. 


IRENE DUNNE—Miss Dunne, in pri- 
vate life the wife of Dr. Francis 
D. Griffin, started out to be a school 
teacher. But she got sidetracked by 
a tryout for the national scholar- 
ship competition at the Chicago Col- 
lege of Music. Today she is one 
of Hollywood's most successful sing- 
ing and acting stars. Born in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Miss Dunne was 
educated in convents. She studied 
voice and piano and earned her first 
money singing in a church choir. 
After a year of study at a musical 
conservatory in Indianapolis, she was 
offered a job as teacher of music 
and art in Gary, Indiana, but the 
scholarship in Chicago changed her 
mind. She decided to become a 
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mother and father gave us three 
months. (Laughter.) I tell that 
every day to my grandchildren. 
The Reverend Smith said that 
there is one divorce for evety mar- 


singer in the Metropolitan Opera. 
Instead she sang for 20 weeks in 
the road company of Irene. After a 
few more years on the stage, Miss 
Dunne became a brilliant success in 
Show Boat. The next step was Hol- 
lywood where her average of suc- 
cesses has been usually high. 


WILL (WILLIAM JAMES) DURANT— 
Author and_ philosopher, Will 
Durant was born in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, in 1885. He received 
his A.B. degree from St. Peter’s Col- 
lege (Jersey City, N.J.) in 1907 and 
an M.A. in 1908. A Ph.D. was 
awarded him by Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1917. For four years he 
taught Latin and French at Seton 
Hall College in South Orange, N.J. 
From 1914 to 1927 he was director 
of the Labor Temple School in New 
York City. He has been a professor 
of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Durant is the author of many 
books including Philosophy and the 
Social Problem, The Story of Phil- 
osophy, Transition, The Mansions of 
Philosophy, The Case for India, Ad- 
ventures in Genius, A Program for 
America, On the Meaning of Life, 
The Tragedy of Russia, The Story 
of Civilization, The Life of Greece, 
and: Caesar and Christ. 


J. HERRBERT SMITH—The Reverend 
J. Herbert Smith is the popular min- 
ister of All-Saints Church in Bev- 
erly Hills, California. Further in- 
formation concerning Mr. Smith was 
not received in time to be included 
in the Bulletin. 


riage here in Los Angeles. Let me 
stop here for a minute. Those of 
you who are married, please raise 


* your hands. Now those of you 
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who are single, raise your hands. 


Now those of you who are di- 
vorced raise your hands. (Laugh- 
ter.) Well, Reverend Smith, there’s 
your answer. This is Los Angeles. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Now I know a little something 
—I should know a little something 
about show business—about the 
kind of people that go to shows. 
How does it happen, if we are as 
bad as we're painted, that the mo- 
tion picture which got the largest 
amount of paid admissions in 1944 
was a story about two priests— 
“Going My Way.” In 1943, when 
’a moral collapse seemed imminent, 
what do you think we terrible 
people did? We went to see “The 
Song of Bernadette.” These things 
represent how people feel, Mr. 
Smith. Religion and morals are 
profoundly personal things. 

I tell you, people feel a great 
deal more deeply about the serious 
things of life today than they like 
to show on the surface. They are 
watching the acts of statesmen. 
They are watching the actions of 
the delegates at the San Francisco 
conference and if these delegates 
attempt to compromise the con- 
science of the American people for 
political expediency, they'll soon 
know whether we’ve lost our moral 
standards or not. (Applause.) 

Only a Nation of good, earnest, 
CE od-fearing people could mourn 
the passing of a man as we 
r. ourned our late President. From 
April 12 through April 15, for 96 
straight hours, the radio stations 
of this country broadcast only 
hymns, eulogies, and commemora- 
tive programs and the men and 
women and children of this Nation 
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knowing what they would hear on 
the air stayed home and listened. 
Yes, they listened and prayed— 
nobody forced them to do that. 

We are so fundamentally good 
it is often hard for us to under- 
stand how bad people can be. 
Knowing that, General Eisenhower 
asked President Truman to send 
delegates from Congress and the 
press to fly to Germany to witness 
the atrocities committed in the, 
prison camps. He knew that the 
moral sensibilities of the American 
people were so high that they 
wouldn’t believe the depths to 
which human beings could sink 
under the depraved leadership of 
the Nazis. 

To say that we are losing our 
moral standards today when we 
have more individual freedom, 
especially in this country, than we 
have ever had before is to argue 
that man is essentially evil and 
when free to make a choice will 
choose the evil rather than the 
good. I don’t believe that you, 
Miss Dunne and you, Mr. Smith, 
believe that and Dr. Durant and I 
invite you both to come over to 
our side and make it unanimous. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Eddie Cantor. Now 
while we get ready for Lewis 
Browne and the questions from 
this audience, we are going to 
pause briefly for station identifi- 
cation. 

eK 
Announcer: 

You are listening to America’s 
Town Meeting, the program that 
gives both sides of questions vitally 


important to you, sponsored by the 


“most widely read of all magazines, 


The Reader's Digest. For a com- 
plete copy of this discussion, in- 
cluding the question period imme- 
diately following, send for the 
Town Meeting Bulletin. Just write 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, and enclose 10 cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 


Now here is a special an- 
nouncement. All the big 10th An- 
niversary discussions will not only 
be published singly, but at the end 
of the month they will be printed 
in one bulletin. For,a copy of this 
special issue, write.to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York, and en- 
close 25 cents. Now, The Reader’s 
Digest returns you to Mr. Denny. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
if Miss Dunne and Mr. Durant and 
Eddie Cantor and ‘Mr. Smith will 
step up. here around the micro- 
phone with our special interro- 
gator, Lewis Browne, he wants to 
take a shot at each one of you. 
Lewis Browne. 


Mr. Browne: Thank you, Mr. 
Denny. First the Reverend Mr. 
Smith. Now, Mr. Smith, I notice 
that in your address you said 
“There was a time when Christi- 
anity was a soul of our Nation 
and our civilization.” I presume 
you refer to that time—the colonial 
period and the revolutionary 
period —the time during which 
witches were hung; the time dur- 
ing which Quakers were jailed and 
pilloried; the time during which 
Negroes were transported from 
Africa to these shores 
which were worse, if possible than 
any concentration camps today, 


in ships, 
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even in Nazi Germany; the time 
when, if you referred to the revolu- 
tionary period, the snows at Val- 
ley Forge were bloodied with the 
blood of men and they were 
bloodied because these men had 
shoes which were made by manu- 
facturers in these not-yet United 
States, but good Christian demo- 
crats, who made shoes so shoddy 
that they could not stand up in 
winter. Would you say that was 
so good a time and ours are so 
much worse? 


Mr. Smith: I don’t think there 
has ever been a time when hu- 
manity has been perfect. I don’t 
mean to say that in the Revolu- 
tionary times America was perfect 
but I do say this—that our Found- 
ing Fathers were essentially men of 
faith who believed in God and be- 
cause they believed in God, they 
had love and regard and respect 
for their fellowmen, and because of 
that they gave us a Constitution 
and a Bill of Rights that is second 
to none in the world today. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Browne: Now a question to 
you, Dr. Durant — Will Durant. 
You said that we are not losing 
our moral standards and, much as 
I am inclined to agree with your 
point of view, I am worried about 
this: You say we are not losing 
our moral standards—we are ad- 
justing them. But if we are ad- 
justing, we are losing something 
before we get something else. We 
arc obviously abandoning some- 
thing. Do you mean that we are 
not lowering our moral standards? 
If you mean that, then isn’t there 
a danger if we are losing some- 


thing, which I allow, in leaving 
it we come through a period of 
great transition and great travail 
during which we are intensely un- 
happy and miserable? 

Mr. Durant: I think, Mr. Browne 
has caught the point brilliantly. Of 
course, we are losing some moral 
ideas and judgments. I will not 
admit that we are losing moral 
standards in the sense that we 
have lost the sense of right and 
wrong. I will admit that we are 
abandoning some notions about 
morality and substituting others 
for them, just as at this moment, 
the cells on Lewis Browne’s hands 
are dropping off, some of them 
—you can see them if you look 
carefully—and new cells are re- 
placing the dead ones. I congratu- 
late you, Lewis, on being a living 
organism like our moral life. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Browne, now 
for your next question. 

Mr. Browne: As a living or- 
ganism, I survive long enough to 
ask the beautiful Irene Dunne a 
question that really does gravely 
concern all of us. Miss Dunne 
says the great difficulty is that we 
have no fixed standards of right 
and wrong. These should be taught 
by our teachers and presumably by 
our churches. The tragedy of it is, 
however, that we have teachers and 
they themselves seem to have no 
fixed standards of right and wrong. 
(Abhlause.) 

More than that—the more we 
pay the teachers and the better we 
train them, the higher the schools 
in which they teach—for example 
when they get to universities — 
there most of all they have the 


. 
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least assurance as to what is right 
and what is wrong. (Applause.) 

In the churches there are no 
fixed standards except in each sect 
—the Baptists believe in wet wash 
and the Methodists believe in dry 
cleaning. I ask you Miss Dunne, 
which fixed standards of right and 
wrong do you want us to accept? 

Mr. Denny: Miss Dunne. 

Miss Dunne: Well, I really can’t 
say what is right and wrong for 
everybody in the world. I have a 
pretty good idea of what is right 
for me, I feel that in having a 
good religious and home training 
I was pretty lucky. As for the pro- 
fessors and instructors—of course, 
these €0-year-old professors in the 
universities, maybe we can’t do too 
much about them, they are dyed in 
the wool. But we’re talking about 
the youth. -Our hope is in the 
youth and giving them an early 
in the fundamentals 
that we are talking about. (Ap- 
rlause.) 

Mr. Browne: Finally, Mr. 
Cantor. Mr. Cantor, you object to 
these others, your opponents, be- 
cause they point to exceptions, to 
vice which you insist is exceptional, 
and they draw generalizations 
from these exceptions. But I notice 
that you, too, seem to draw con- 
clusions from exceptions. You 
point to one song among all the 
thousands that the bobby-sockers 
sock about. Something about a 
prayer somewhere. Is that a par- 
ticularly religious song? Is the re- 
ligiosity of that one song sufficient 
to outweigh all the irreligiosity 
and the horrible “irritology” of 


most of the other songs—the other 
exceptions. (Applause.) 

You talk of “Going My Way.” 
Was that a particularly religious 
play or was it just a movie which 
showed an old and rather quaint 

riest who wanted to jump over a 
hedge and didn’t know how? 

You point to the 96 hours dur- 
ing which we did not have com- 
mercial plugs on the radio. A very 
moral moment that was. But think 
of all the hundreds of thousands 
of other hours during which we 
have been deafened and dazzled 
and bedeviled by these horrible 
commercial plugs. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Mr. Cantor: Mr. Browne, Ill 
take your question bit by bit. 
(Laughter.) First of all, I hap- 
pened to mention the_song, “Just 
a Prayer Away.” If you allotted me 
enough time here, I could tell you 
of dozens and dozens of religious 
songs that the bobby-sockers have 
chosen. The biggest song that’s 
come out of this war was a song 
“Coming In on a Wing and a 
Prayer.” The big song hit of the 
Deanna Durbin picture was “Say 
a Prayer for the Boys Over There.” 


The picture “Going ae Way” 
was not just a picture of a very 
quaint old priest jumping over a 
hedge. It was a very fine religious 
picture. (Applause.) I thought 
you might tell me that Bing Crosby 
was in it and that that was the 
reason for its success. Bing will 
tell you that he had a couple of 
stinkers and people did not go to 
the pictures. They did go to “Go- 
ing My Way.” 

There is nothing wrong with 
these bobby-sockers and _ there’s 
nothing wrong with the plugs on 
the radio program. Don’t forget— 
I have no sympathy with anyone 
too lazy to turn a dial. This is 
America and you don’t have to 
listen to the plugs. (Applause.) 
But I say if a fellow is going to 
sell a bottle of medicine, he’s got 
to have a hootchy-kootchy dancer 
in front of the tent to attract the 
people to buy the bottle of medi- 
cine. And may I say this to you, 
please, if you have a philharmonic 
orchestra and if you have any other 
sort of a concert, somebody has got 
to pay for it. You won't, Lewis. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: 
Cantor, 


Thank you, Mr. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now it’s time for 
the questions from our audience. 
If you have questions, will you 
please raise your hand and when 


recognized, rise, and face the direc-, 


tion of the parabolic microphone 
and let’s have your questions. 
Questions, please! 
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Man: Reverend Smith, You say 
that Christianity is failing. I would 
like to know why, please. 

Mr. Denny: Oh, he wants a long 
lecture. Why is Christianity fail- 
ing? Didn’t you listen to his 
speech? 

Reverend Smith: Well, 1 don’t 


remember that I said that Christian- 
ity was failing. I think that Mr. 
Cantor pointed out that we have 
more people attending church to- 
day and that is perfectly true. I 
think that there is a ground swell 
as far as religion is concerned, but 
I am not sure that it is going to 
be something that is absolutely per- 
manent. The reason I think that 
religion is failing is that if not 
applied — because the very heart 
and care of religion is love of God 
and love of fellowmen—and be- 
cause that is not applied to every- 
day life in our human relation- 
ships, that is the reason it is fail- 
ing. 

Lady: Miss Dunne. Will Miss 
Dunne please enumerate a few of 
the educational curves she spoke 
of? 


Miss Dunne: Well, as you tre- 
member I did mention two. An- 
other one is the Time-Release 
Bill, which you know about here 
in California, which means that 
children are excused from their 
schools one hour a week in order 
to go to their respective churches 
to have religious education. I think 
that is a very important factor and 
it’s being put into effect in many 
states with great success. But, of 
course, we get right back to the 
same old thing—it must have the 
cooperation of the parents and the 
teachers. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
next question. The gentleman on 
the aisle there. 

Man: Miss Dunne, as a mother, 
do you not feel that parents owe 
education that develops individuals 
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rather than. socialized second 
handers? 

Mr, Denny: Will you repeat that 
question, please? 

Man: As a mother, do you not 
feel that parents owe education 
that develops individuals rather 
than socialized second-handers? 

Mr. Denny: Yes. I don’t quite 
know what he means, either. 

Miss Dunne: I don’t quite under- 
stand that. 

Mr, Denny: Would you simplify 
that for a couple of simple-minded 
people like us here? 

Man: In other words, rather 
than having a higher type of 
teacher, why doesn’t the parent 
start out in the home and make 
individuals out of their children 
and guide them, rather than— 

Mr. Denny: That’s just what you 
said, 

Miss Dunne; That’s just what 
we're talking about. We all know 
what the women have done in this 
war effort and we know that 
they’re doing marvelous work in 
the factories, but you’ve probably 
all heard, too, about the door-key 
children. The keys are tied around 
the necks of the little children in 
the first and second grades while 
their mothers go off to work, which 
means that when they’re out of 
school, they’re permitted to go on 
their own for heaven knows how 
many hours. It all, of course, gets 
back to the parent, as far as I’m 
concerned and I think that every 
parent wants to secure the right 
education for his child to their best 
advantage. 

Mr. Denny: The man who has 
the four card. 


Man: Mr. Cantor, does the 
fact that you go to moral shows 
and to church on Sunday neces- 
sarily mean that you are moral and 
God-fearing? (Applause.) 

Mr. Cantor: No, no, that isn’t 
entirely necessary but I’ll tell you 
something. It helps. (Laughier.) 
I don’t believe, at least for the 
time that you’re in church, that 
you’re going to do anything wrong 
and I believe the inspiration that 
you get in church will help you 
for the’ other six days. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 

Lady: Miss Dunne, I'd like to 
know what you're definition for 
juvenile delinquency is? 

Miss Dunne: Well, I think my 


best definition is parent de- 
linquency. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Good, good. 


‘(Laughter.) Eddie Cantor’s going 
over to shake hands with Miss 
Dunne. Who has a question for 
Dr. Durant? The gentleman right 
there. Yes? 

Man: Dr. Durant. Where was 
the world’s moral conscience while 
millions of innocent people were 
being murdered? (Applause.) 

Dr. Durant: That conscience was 
located, above all, in the White 
House and for three years that man 
there tried to arouse us to fe- 
sistance and we resisted him and 
finally he persuaded us and we 
went through with it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The young man way 
up there in the balcony. That’s 
right. The man standing up. 


Man: My question is for Eddie ~ 


Cantor. You mentioned the quality 
of the radio programs during the 
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mourning period of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death for three days. But 
what about the quality of the pro- 
grams before that time and after- 
wards? 

Mr. Cantor: Well, that’s exactly 
what Mr. Lewis Browne said. I 
believe the very fact that we have 
eighty-five millions of radios in 
this country and the fact that we 
have over a hundred and ten mil- 
lions of listeners speaks very well 
for the radio programs. You get 
exactly what you want. There is 
enough variety and we find out 
from the various popularity polls 
exactly what you want. If I owned 
a clothing store and people came 
in and wanted double-breasted 
blue serge suits, that’s exactly what 
I would keep giving them. (Ap- 
plause.) You get exactly what you 
want. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
young lady. 

Lady: My question is for Rey- 
erend Smith. You said that faith 
would enable us to recognize the 
worth of each man regardless of 
race, color, or creed. Do you think 
faith alone is enough to enable 
us to Overcome such evils as race 
riots and job discrimination? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Smith: 1 think faith is the 
door that opens everything. (Ap- 
plause.) I believe that if one has 
faith in God, then he does have a 
love for his fellowmen and he has 
patience and tolerance and under- 
standing. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young man in the brown jacket 
there, yes. 


The 


Man: Dr. Durant. Do you think 
marriage will be abolished if 
divorce is becoming more prevalent 
and may be outmoded as an insti- 
tution? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Durant: No! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Now we'll take the 
little blond girl right next to him, 
yes. 

Lady: This is for Mr. Will 
Durant. Do you think that just 
because of the changing times, the 
lowered standards of today which 
you say may be justified later on, 
are justifiable? 

Mr. Durant: The lady wants to 
know do I think that these chang- 
ing standards that may be justified 
later on are justifiable now? I did 
not say that they would be justi- 
fiable later on. I said that they 
are justifiable now, and I repeat it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman back there. Yes? 

Man: Question for Eddie Cantor: 
Will you deny the fact that the 
overflowing of our prisons and in- 
sane asylums prove that our moral 
standards are not keeping up with 
our material and scientific achieve- 
ments? 

Mr. Cantor: I believe you'll find 
we have a greater attendance in 
the churches than we have in the 
insane asylums and in the prisons. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The lady right here 
on the front row. Oh. Miss Dunne. 

Miss Dunne: Well, just because 
we've mentioned that three or four 
times about the church attendance, 
I think we ought to get it straight. 
Now it is true, I imagine, in these 
days, that we have a greater church 
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attendance than we’ve ever had be- 
fore, but we have three million less 
members in the churches of our 
country than we've ever had be- 
fore. Meaning that the people are 
groping, they’re going, they want 
something, they don’t know what 
they want. I think we ought to 
have that straight because we've 
been getting that a little mixed up. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Cantor. 

Mr. Cantor: May I please say 
this to you, Miss Dunne, that I’ve 
advocated going to church for a 
good part of my life. I believe 
that men have found God in other 
places because they had to. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr, Denny: Thank you, Eddie 
Cantor. Now it’s almost time for 
our speakers to prepare to sum- 
marize this evening’s discussion. 
The editors of The Reader’s Di- 
gest remind you of an important 
war job every American can do. 
You'll hear from Miss Dunne and 
Mr. Cantor in just a moment. 


Announcer: Our fighting men 
seek reading material for com- 
fort and relaxation. Magazines 
are read and reread. Copies of 
The Reader's Digest, for instance, 
go from hand to hand until they 
are literally in pieces. Books are 
cherished—all kinds of books, mys- 
teries, fiction, nonfiction, even 
technical books. Yes, everything 
readable is appreciated. Letters like 
this tell you how much: 


“At our port of embarkation they 
really made things wonderful for us. 
We had coffee and doughnuts. There 
was a swell USO show. But best of 
all, as we boarded the ship they gave 


each of us a magazine and a book. 
I got.a copy.of The Reader’s Digest 
and a mystery thriller. They sure 
helped ‘a lot on our trip over.” 


In battle areas, those books and 
magazines are an important link 
with home and back here they 
ate needed for men who have 
returned from battle. They are 
needed in hospitals and rehabilita- 
tion centers. You can help make 
sure our soldiers have the books 
and magazines they hunger to read 
by sending yours to the Victory 
Book Drive now, so many are 
needed. 

Collect all you can and if your 
local CDVO supplies the armed 
services, give them your books. 
If not, send your books to the 
Manhattan CDVO, 453 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
That’s the Manhattan CDVO, 453 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. Remember, those books 
and magazines will help to fill 
lonely hours for some serviceman. 
The CDVO will see that your con- 
tributions are sent where they are 
needed most. Collect your books 
and magazines tonight. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, The Reader's 
Digest returns you to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. And 
now for the summary for the 
negative by Mr. Eddie Cantor. Mr. 
Cantor. 

Mr. Cantor: I haven’t a great 
deal to say that I haven’t already 
said before. I do want to elabor- 
ate on what I said here a moment 


ago about going to church. By all + 


means, go to church. Go to church. 
It's good for your soul, it’s good 
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for your family, it’s good for 
your business. You'll feel better. 
You'll think better. But I do want 
to say this again and again that 
when you can’t go to church, pray. 
That’s important. The fact that a 
man goes to church on Sunday and 
is very tricky in business on Mon- 
day speaks good for the member- 
ship of the church, but it doesn’t 
speak good for that individual so 
ptay wherever you are. God is 
all over. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Eddie 
Cantor. Now, Miss.Dunne, we're 
going to give you the last word 
after all. We'll have your sum- 
mary for the affirmative. Miss 
Irene Dunne. 

Miss Dunne; All right, Eddie. I 
think you are very generous and 
I can understand why Ida stayed 
married to you for so many years. 
(Laughter.) But Mr, Smith and 
I want you to know that we’re not 
crepehangers. We just want you to 
think about the disturbing evi- 
dences that we’ve talked about. We 
didn’t come here tonight to out- 
cant Cantor or out-do Durant 
(laughter )—but, Dr. Durant, we 
can’t accept your ideas that moral 
standards are based on expediency. 
For if the Japs and Hitler had won 
and had imposed their standards 
on us, you wouldn’t expect us to 
accept them, now would you? Now 
that we are freed from the threat 
of Hitler and Mussolini, we want 
to be sure that we're freed for 
something, because if we don’t 
stand for something, you may be 
sure we'll fall for anything. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Miss 
Irene Dunne, Eddie Cantor, Dr. 
Will Durant, Mr, Herbert Smith, 
and Lewis Browne. You've cer- 
done a grand job giving us both 
sides of this vitally important ques- 
tion and you've demonstrated 
again how much Hollywood has 
to contribute to the straightfor- 
ward thinking of the American 
people. I want also to extend our 
thanks to a distinguished Town 
Meeting Host Committee, headed 
by Mr. Durward Howes, and our 
friends of the Blue Network and 
Station KECA who assembled this 
very representative and fine audi- 
ence of more than 3,000 Los An- 
geles citizens. 

Before we tell you about next 
week’s program, I want to give you 
an announcement we were unable 
to make last week due to the 
shortness of time. Last week’s pro- 
gram, like all Town Meeting pro- 
grams, is printed for your con- 


venience in a handy pocketsized 
addition and will be sent to you 
on request if you will write to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, and enclose 10 cents to 
cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. The subject, as you will 
recall, last week was “Can We 
Build a Lasting Peace Now?” 

Next week in Kansas City, our 
subject will be 

Announcer: “Will Our Return- 
ing Veterans Get a Square Deal?” 
Our speakers will be Congress- 
man Albert Gore, Democrat of 
Tennessee, and member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
and Major Omer Clark, Assistant 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Washington, who 
say “Yes.” Charles Guy | Bolt, 
Chairman of the American Vet- 
erans’ Committee, will say “No.” 
Be sure to tune in when the edi- 
ters of The Reader’s Digest bring 
you Town Meeting next week. 


TOWN MEETING PREVIEW 


Are National Planning and Government Control 
a Threat to Democracy? 


By CHARLES E. MARTZ 


The subject outlined in this preview is to our best knowledge the one which will 

be used on Town Meeting of the Air, Thursday evening, May 17, 1945. Hawever, 

in view of the rapidity of wartime developments there is always a possibility 

that another topic which seems more urgent may be substituted before the show 
goes on the air. 


Does a “planned economy” con- 
st’tute a threat to democracy? 
Those who say “‘Yes’’ have main- 
tained (1) that a planned economy 
itself is the antithesis of demo- 
cracy, and (2) that those who 
have the power to plan the econ- 
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omy inevitably are led to the po- 
sit‘on of dictators. 

The first line of thought takes 
us into the whole question of gov- 
ernment activity, and into the 
search for a valid conception of 
democracy. If we are thinking of 


democracy in terms of individual 
freedom, it is obvious that a 
planned economy restricts that 
freedom. Webster pleaded in ring- 
ing tones for “Liberty and union 
. . ++ one and inseparable,” but it 
may be held that union must result 
in the curtailment of liberty. 


Robinson Crusoe had liberty on 
his island for some time. Then 
came Friday. The liberty of both 
was limited from that moment. It 
may be a general truth that union 
—whether in social club, in mar- 
riage, in the formation of the 
United States Government—always 
results in immediate loss of liberty 
to the component elements of the 
group. 

We live in a city and find that 
we may not drive where we please; 
we may not park where we please; 
we may not build the kind of house 
we may want; we may not keep 
our children out of school if we 
dislike education; we may not use 
our own discretion if our child has 
measles. And so it goes, almost 
without limit. 

These restrictions of liberty we 
tolerate—even welcome — because 
experience has shown that they 
contribute, in the long run, to a 
fuller and safer life for the greater 
number. We may thus pose the 
first question suggested by this 
Town Meeting topic: “Is it a threat 
to democracy if the freedom of 
action of the individual is limited 
in the interest of the general wel- 
fare?” 


Democratic Technique of Gov- 


ernment — Immediately the ques- ~ 


tion of technique enters the pic- 
ture. Does it make a difference 
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how the restrictions are imposed? 
The restrictions imposed by a Hit- 
ler are somewhat of a different na- 
ture than the restrictions imposed 
by a referendum of the people, or 
by action of a government that is 
chosen by the voters and subject to 
the voters at elections held at fre- 
quent intervals. 

To what extent is it a threat to 
democracy for the majority to es- 
tablish rules which limit the free- 
dom of members of the minority? 
Our Constitution sets up a few 
safeguards against majority action, 
but a determined majority has 
usually been able to find its way 
around constitutional roadblocks. 
Yet we know of no way of deter- 
mining the popular will except by 
voting and permitting the majority 
to impose its will. 

If we think of democracy, then, 
in terms of governmental method 
and of control in the last analysis 
by the voters, we have one possible 
framework for this discussion. Is 
it the fact that modern economic 
questions are so complex that the 
voters are utterly unable to cope 
with them? Is it therefore true 
that voters must turn over com- 
plete discretion to officials, many 
of whom are not elected but are 
appointed? 

Or are we to hold that the voter 
always has the last word as a 
matter of complete experience if 
not of reasoned cause and effect? 
The voter knows when a course of 
action has been followed by un- 
satisfactory conditions. He may be 
prone to reason “post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc” but his power is a 


PER ; 


very att pln, ‘on those in au- 
~ thority. 

- Tbe Matter of Degree—As sug- 
~ gested at the beginning of this 
Pree there are few who would 
rule out all government planning. 
Ve want city zoning. We want a 
state system of education. We want 
conservation, for instance, on a na- 
tional scale. Just where is the line 
beyond which there will be 
srounds for discussion in this 
Town Meeting? 

The most recent book on the 
subject, Friedrich Hayek’s The 
Road to Serfdom, stresses planning 
on the national level, and seems 
to define the planning, which leads 
to serfdom as any interference 
with the free play of free compe- 
tition in business. Socialism is the 
chosen example of planned econ- 
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omy which is a threat to democ- 
racy. 

Our problem, then, in coming 
the discussion to a common. focus, 
is to determine just what sort of 
planning is objectionable, and what 
sort of planning is essential to the 
success of democracy. In which list 
will you place such bits of govern- 
ment planning as social security, 
the tariff, minimum wages, sub- 
sidies for world air lines, soil con- 
servation, and so on? 

Having a clear conception of the 
boundary line between the neces- 
sary planning and that which is 
dangerous, we are in a position to 
take up the main question at issue. 
What is to be the effect of the 
planning to which we object upon 
democracy? Upon the people at 
large? Upon the planners? 
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